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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE COMMANDING GENERAL 17 December 1943, 


Mr, Edward J, Hughes, 
Secretary of State and State Librarian, 
Springfield, Illinois, 


My dear Mr, Hughes: 


I heve been informed of the decision of the 
Illinois Stete Library and the Chicago Public Library to 
continue the collection of books for service men during 
1944, As long as one men remains in a camp or hospital 
the need will continue to exist for the service you are 
so generously contributing, 


The hundreds of thousands of excellent books 
supplied to service men all over the world during the 
past two years have been of greet value to the Army 
Library Service, May I express my sincere thanks for 
what you have already accomplished and for your continued 
interest and efforts, 


Very truly yours, | 


“< . o 


H. S. AURAND,--: «-- 
Major General, U. S, Army, 
Commanding. 





EDWARD J. HUGHES 


Secretary of State and State Librarian 


HELENE H. ROGERS 
Assistant State Librarian, Editor 
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ILLINOIS AUTHORS 


By ETHEL Kratz* 


ILLINOIS can justly be proud of its 
many men and women who have made 
names for themselves in the field of letters. 
For the purpose of this article, I have in- 
cluded only those who were born in Illinois 
and have either continuously lived in the 
State or have otherwise kept some con- 
necting link with Illinois throughout the 
years. To include those who claim Illinois 
as their state through long residence would 
swell the article to proportions too great for 
one issue of this publication. 

In looking up material for this subject of 
Illinois authors, I was rather amazed at 
how many began their literary careers as 
reporters on newspapers, the Chicago Daily 
News claiming first place. 

HowarpD VINCENT O’BRIEN, although he 
began his career on the editorial staff of 
Printer’s Ink, soon left that post to be- 
come literary editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, a position which he held 
until 1932 when he joined the ranks of 
the columnists. He was born in Chicago in 
1888 and except for a time spent at Yale 
University and an interlude during the first 
World War when he served with the Field 
Artillery, A. E. F., he has claimed Chicago 
as his home. Although Mr. O’Brien has 
written some serious works, he is probably 
better known for his delicious sense of 
humor such as he displays in his Folding 
Bedouins, a book in which he describes 
most vividly a winter vacation trip to 
Florida in a trailer-de-luxe. His word pic- 
tures are most revealing. Memoirs of a 
Guinea Pig; or, Eight Years in a Doctor’s 
Waiting Room, a recent book, is a satirical 
and extremely humorous account of his 
search for health, during which time he 
was “tested for everything from sinus to 
fallen arches.” 

John Gunther, Edgar Anson Mowrer, 
and Vincent Sheean, three of our best 
known war correspondents who have gained 


* Librarian, Champaign Public Library. 


importance through their books, also 
served on the staff of the Chicago Daily 
News. 


JOHN GUNTHER was born in Chicago 
and received his Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago at the age of twenty-one. His 
first job was as a reporter on the News, but 
he was more interested in travel and ad- 
venture and partially satisfied this desire 
by making a trip to Europe. on a cattle 
boat early in his career. However, he re- 
turned to the United States and worked on 
the Chicago Daily News for two years. 
Then one day he quite unceremoniously 
walked into the London office of the News 
and asked for his mail, with the result that 
he was told to report for work the next 
day. During the course of his newspaper 
career, he has been a correspondent in 
most of the foreign countries. He has seen 
war and uprisings in many of them and 
has interviewed almost all of the people of 
importance in their respective countries. 
Mr. Gunther has tried his hand at writing 
both fiction and juvenile stories, but it was 
not until he wrote Jnside Europe that a 
work of his met with great acclaim. This 
was followed by Inside Asia, the idea for 
which was given him by his small son. It 
also enjoyed widespread popularity, and 
later a companion volume called Inside 
Latin America met with a warm reception. 

VINCENT SHEEAW, who *s. best known fer 
his Personal His‘ory,*is also +& mewspaper 
correspondent who got his start with the 
Chicago Daily News. He was .born’. in 
Pana, Illinois in 1899. At the age of sev- 
enteen, this red-haired, freckled face boy 
entered the University of Chicago, but after 
three years his mother died, and he left 
school to take a position with a newspaper. 
He did not wish to make journalism his 
life work. He wanted to settle down to the 
life of a novelist, but somehow he always 
managed to be an eye witness to events of 
great importance and was always in the 
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thick of things. His Personal History, 
probably the best of many volumes in 
which foreign correspondents have com- 
bined history, biography, and pure gossip, 
was the fore-runner of this type of writing. 
Subsequent volumes of his, Not Peace But 
a Sword, a record of Europe between 
March, 1938 and March, 1939, and Between 
the Thunder and the Sun, continue the 
personal history which he began in his 
earlier work. Vincent Sheean has also 
written several books of fiction, the latest 
of which is Bird of the Wilderness, the 
story of a small Illinois town. 


EpGAR ANSON MowRER 


To complete this circle of Chicago Daily 
News correspondents who have also gained 
fame as authors is EDGAR ANSON MOwREeER. 
Bloomington lays claim to him as a native 
son. Mr. Mowrer received his education at 
the University of Chicago, the University 
of Michigan, and the Sorbonne and has 
since led a most adventurous and active 
life. Like Mr. Sheean, he also has been 
present when history making events were 
taking place. During the first World War, 
he was in charge of the Paris office of the 
News, and during this time, he saw action, 
was arrested as a spy, watched the bom- 
bardment from his prison cell, was de- 
ported to England, and was arrested for the 
second time. In 1933, he _ published 
Germany Puts the Clock Back just one 
month before Hitler came into power. The 
sales of the American edition were very 
large in Germany until it was banned. In 
1932, he received the Pulitzer prize for the 
best correspondent from abroad. He has 
never been out of the thick of events for 
long at a, time and in 1941 left for Singa- 
pore ‘wheré he could keep his thumb on the 
pulse of things. -His latest book is Global 
‘War, a’ result of long observation of im- 
pending events. 

ARTHUR MEEKER, the novelist who was 
born in Chicago and educated at Princeton 
and Harvard, began his writing career as a 
reporter on the Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner in 1925. Since 1926, however, he has 
been a free lance writer, spending a greater 
part of eighteen years in foreign travel. 
His new work, Ivory Mischief, which took 
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him three years to plan and three years to 
write, grew out of his years of travel in 
France and his fascination for the Louis 
XIV period. It is a very good yarn and 
will lend itself admirably to a motion pic- 
ture. Mr. Meeker’s family has been closely 
identified with Chicago since 1845, when 
his grandfather and grandmother were mar- 
ried at the first church wedding performed 
in the city. Mr. Meeker himself is now 
settled in a farmhouse in the Fox Valiey. 
In direct contrast to Mr. Meeker is 
another Chicago born author, JAMES THE- 
ODORE FARRELL. Mr. Farrell was born, so to 
speak, on the wrong side of the tracks and 
was brought up by a lower middle class 
Irish grandmother in the south side district 
of Chicago where life teamed with saloons, 


poolrooms, and crowded noisy streets. His 
associates were future politicians, petty 
racketeers, cops, and criminals. Studs 


Lonigan, his most famous character, was 
drawn from just such characters as he was 
accustomed to see in this district. Some 
critics consider him “one of our most 
significant novelists,” while others think 
“he produces mostly case histories taken 
from the seamy side of Chicago’s South 
Side, both in speech and in action.” 
Young Lonigan was published in 1932, and 
since then he has written many novels and 
short stories. He is a very prolific but 
painstaking writer, checking and rechecking 
everything he writes, sometimes taking as 
much as two years to finish a book. His 
newest book, which comes out this fall, is 
My Days of Anger, the last volume in the 
Danny O’Neill series. 


HarRotp AuGustus SINCLAIR has used a 
whole American community as his hero. 
The trilogy composed of American Years, 
Years of Growth, and Years of Illusion is 
a chronicle of a century in the life of a 
small town in Illinois, Everton. Mr. Sin- 
clair, who was born in Chicago, is now liv- 
ing in Bloomington, Illinois. He has held a 
variety of jobs from pushing a wheelbarrow 
on a construction gang to playing a 
trumpet. It was always his ambition to 
be a writer. His first book, Journey Home, 
an autobiographical novel, met with only 
fair success. However, in 1939, he received 
a Guggenheim award for creative writing, 
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and it was during the time of this fellow- 
ship that he wrote Westward the Tide. 


ILLINOIS WOMEN WRITERS 


Women in Illinois have also contributed 
their full share to the literary prestige of 
the state. Miss ELiIzABETH CORBETT is 
probably best known for her “Mrs. Meigs” 
trilogy. Mrs. Meigs is one of the most 
lovable, witty, wise, and independent little 
old ladies in fiction. But, not wishing to 
spoil Mrs. Meigs through an overdose, Miss 
Corbett turned her attention to a series of 
stories, the setting of which is Mt. Royal, 
Illinois. These also have met with suc- 
cess, but it is through Mrs. Meigs that she 
will live. Miss Corbett was born in Aurora, 
Illinois but when quite small moved with 
her parents to Wisconsin where her father 
became an official in a Soldier’s Home. It 
was here that Elizabeth spent her child- 
hood, the darling of the old soldiers who 
lived there. In Out at the Soldier’s Home, 
she re-creates her life among these old men, 
and the pages are packed with amusing 
anecdotes told with simplicity and sym- 
pathy. She began to write at a very early 
age, and according to her own account, she 
“lived on rejections and her doting parents 
for years,” until Mrs. Meigs started her on 
the road to fame. She has tried her hand 
at juveniles, biographies, and short stories 
in addition to her novels, and all have met 
with considerable popularity. 

DorotHy ALpis began her writing and 
raising a family about the same time, but 
even with this late start, she has some fif- 
teen or more books to her credit, including 
children’s stories, novels, and books of 
poetry. Her children’s poems are delight- 
ful. 

It is not often that a woman chooses to 
lead such an adventurous life as Mary 
HASTINGS BRADLEY. She has been on many 
exploring expeditions into Africa and has 
hunted big game with an unusual amount 
of success. She was born and brought up 
in Chicago, started her writing at the 
tender age of fourteen, and made the Sun- 
day Supplement of the Chicago Daily 
Tribune at the age of fifteen. After gradu- 
ating from Smith College, she traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe and Egypt and then 
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came back to marry a Chicago lawyer. Her 
first novel was published in 1912, and since 
then she has written a number of books, 
several of which are records of her years of 
exploring, such as Caravans and Cannibals, 
On the Gorilla Trail, and Trailing the Tiger. 
Two juvenile books are the direct result of 
her explorations in Africa, Alice in Jungle- 
land, and Alice in Elephantland. 

JANET AYER FAIRBANK and MARGARET 
AYER BARNES are two Chicago sisters who 
have gained prominence through their 
novels. Mrs. Fairbank has always been active 
in woman suffrage movements and in politics 
and some of her novels reflect this interest. 
Lion’s Den is a novel of diplomatic Wash- 
ington, and Rich Man, Poor Man is based 
on the period between 1912 and 1929 when 
the Progressive party was at its height. 
However, her Bright Land, a novel with 
early Galena, Illinois as a background 
gained her considerable popularity. Mrs. 
Barnes began her career as a writer while 
recuperating from a fractured skull, three 
splintered ribs and a broken back, the 
result of a motor accident received while 
traveling in France. Her first published 
works were short stories which she wrote 
for her own amusement while in the hos- 
pital. Later she wrote and collaborated on 
several plays, but it is through her novels 
of Chicago, Years of Grace and Wisdom’s 
Gate that she is best known. 


ALICE BEAL PARSONS 


Mrs. ALICE BEAL PARSONS was born in 
Rockford, Illinois, attended Rockford Col- 
lege and the University of Chicago. Be- 
tween the years 1910 and 1914 she man- 
aged a 1,000 acre Vermont farm and then 
did social service work in Chicago. Her 
Woman’s Dilemma was written in 1926 and 
The Trial of Helen McLeod, a novel with 
an Illinois setting, came out in 1938. 

MarRION STROBEL, who in private life is 
Mrs. James Herbert Mitchell, claims Chi- 
cago as her home. Miss Strobel has writ- 
ten several volumes of poetry and novels, 
the latest of which is Fellow Mortals. A 
new mystery story, Ice Before Killing was 
announced for fall publication. 

Mrs. Lots SEYSTER MOoNntTRoss is best 
known for her first collection of short 








stories, Town and Gown, which was pub- 
lished soon after her graduation from the 
University of Illinois. Since then she has 
collaborated with her husband, Lynn Mont- 
ross, on numerous other works, and has also 
written a number independently. Mrs. 
Montross is, in private life, Mrs. Robert 
Stafford. 

Springfield, Illinois is the birthplace of 
GRACE HumMpHREY. She is probably better 
known for her juvenile stories, but her 
Illinois, the Prairie State is still a most 
readable history of Illinois. In 1937, Miss 
Humphrey was decorated with the Polish 
Cross of Merit. 

Illinois can also boast of a number of 
poets who have made names for them- 
selves in the literary world. CARL SAND- 
BURG was born in Galesburg and although 
not a resident of the state at present, we 
still claim him as our native son. His 
parents were Swedish immigrants and the 
boy Carl worked at any odd job he could 
find to help with the family finances. At 
the age of seventeen he went west but 
came back to Galesburg and entered Knox 
College. In 1908, he started his newspaper 
career and he too, joined the staff of the 
Chicago Daily News, traveling as a foreign 
correspondent in Sweden and Norway. He 
has been writing poetry since 1904, and 
has received numerous awards. He is now 
firmly established as a poet of significance 
even though his free verse has been under 
attack at different intervals. Mr. Sand- 
burg is greatly in demand as a speaker. 
Sometimes he reads his own poetry and 
often times he sings songs as he strums on 
his guitar. In addition to his poetry, he 
has written numerous prose tales for chil- 
dren and also a very exhaustive work on 
Abraham Lincoln. His latest book, Home 
Front Memo, is a collection of platform 
speeches, radio broadcasts, weekly news- 
paper columns, short poems, legends and 
folklore. While it is the record of the 
thoughts of one troubled American citizen, 
it reflects those of most of us during these 
trying times. 

Lew SaRETT?T’s parents also were of hum- 
ble birth, They came to America from 
Southeastern Europe and settled in Chicago, 
where Lew was born, but when he was 
quite a small child the family moved to 
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Marquette, Michigan, where he learned to 
know and love every bird, beast and flower. 
Trouble came to the family and Lew and 
his mother moved back to Chicago to a 
very poor district where the boy of twelve 
supported his mother with any odd job he 
was able to find. But he dreamed of the 
wide open spaces and the clean, clear air 
of Lake Superior. He worked his way 
through high school, and later through col- 
lege by serving as a life saver on the Great 
Lakes, as a guide for hunters and fishermen 
in Canada, as a teacher of canoeing and 
woodcraft, and during the summers as 
National Park ranger in Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Parks. In 1916 he re- 
ceived a degree in law from the University 
of Illinois, and was a member of the 
faculty of that institution from 1912 to 
1920. It was while at Illinois that he 
began to write poetry. One beautiful moon- 
lit night he was grading papers when a 
flock of wild geese flew over. Work for 
him was over. He folded his papers and 
went out to watch them. And this was the 
inspiration for his first poem. Some of his 
best known collections are Wings Against 
the Moon, Many Many Moons, and Slow 
Smoke. 


VAN DorREN BROTHERS 


Another poet of local interest is MARK 
VAN DorEN. He was born in Hope, Illinois 
and grew up in Urbana, receiving his early 
education in the public schools, later the 
University of Illinois and Columbia Uni- 
versity. His first book of poems was pub- 
lished in 1922. Since then he has written 
a long narrative poem, Jonathan Gentry, a 
novel The Transients, a psychological 
novel, Windless Cabins, and numerous cri- 
tical analyses of the poets. In 1939, Mr. 
Van Doren received the Pulitzer prize for 
poetry. 

Like his brother, Cart CLINTON VAN 
DorEN was born in Hope, Illinois and grew 
up in Urbana. He received his Ph.D from 
Columbia University, and served for a time 
on the faculties of the University of IIli- 
nois, and of Columbia University. From 
1916 to 1919 he was headmaster at Brearley 
School, New York. In 1936, Three Worlds, 
Mr. Van Doren’s autobiography was pub- 
lished and three years later, that exhaustive 
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work, Benjamin Franklin, for which he re- 
ceived the Pulitzer prize for the best 
biography. 

Paut Scotr Mowrer, like his brother 
Edgar Anson Mowrer, was born in Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, and began his literary 
career on the Chicago Daily News. During 
the years he has held various posts with 
that paper, serving as a war correspondent 
during the first world war. He received 
the Pulitzer prize in 1927 for best foreign 
correspondent. In addition to poetry, the 
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latest collection of which is Poems Between 
Wars, he has also gained importance for 
such books as Balkanized Europe—a Study 
in Political Analysis and Reconstruction, 
and Our Foreign Affairs—a Study in Na- 
tional Interest and the New Diplomacy. 


Many other men and women in Illinois 
deserve a place in an article of this na- 
ture, especially those who are considered 
Illinoisians through long residence, but 


space does not permit their inclusion. 


BOOKS MORE VITAL THAN EVER 


Two years ago last week we were all so 
confused by Pearl Harbor that the reading 
of books seemed almost like taking twilight 
sleep. During that week deeds seemed the 
only possible reaction to the grim stimulus. 
But it took only a few days for us to 
realize that action is not enough; that it is 
the direction of action by thought that 
counts—for us to remember what experi- 
ence had taught us, that the words which 
record the lessons of history are remem- 
bered long after the deeds which were their 
ABC’s were forgotten. And then we found 
in books a strong iron tonic for the days 
which were ahead. 

In the two years which have passed since 
Pearl Harbor, books have become almost 
amazingly more vital in the life of Amer- 
ica. At no time in their history have pub- 
lishers. done a better business, and that 
despite all of the curtailments which the 
war has made necessary. Booksellers 
everywhere this year say their business is 
at least 40 per cent better than it was last 
year, which was the most prosperous year 
in American publishing history. 
leaping 
million 


Sales are 
into astronomical figures. Fifty 
Pocket Books (both fiction and 
fact) were sold in the last four years. This 
year the World Publishing Company ex- 


pects to sell 4,000,000 Tower Books (non- 


fiction). The Book of the Month Club has 
stabilized its membership at 575,000; won’t 
let any more into the fold. The Literary 
Guild has 340,000 members, the $1 Book 
Club 385,000. And there are,.among others, 
large Scientific, Religious, Catholic, 
Classics, and People’s, book clubs. 


The People’s is the new Sears-Roebuck 
Readers’ Club, the mail order house acting 
as distributor, and Simon & Schuster, pub- 
lishers, as editors, with the books selected 
by a Gallup poll. It already has 65,000 
members. Its first selection was Lloyd 
Douglas’ The Robe; Marcia Davenport’s 
The Valley of Decision second. 


It looks as if books were here not for 
the duration but for the bigger and better 
world we hope is on its way. It is a his- 
torical fact that wars not only stir men’s 
hearts to deeper religious faiths, but that 
they stir them to wider reading—probably 
groping for guidance from the past, solace 
for the present, hope for the future. There 
is a strangely comforting sense of death- 
lessness in a fine book. Its author’s body 
may die, but his spirit in the book lives on. 

—FANNY BUTCHER, 
“The Literary Spotlight,” 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
Dec. 12, 1943. 
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ILLINOIS VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN, 1944 


THE 1944 Victory Book Campaign is be- 
ing continued in Illinois under the direction 
of the Hon. Edward J. Hughes, Secretary 
of State and State Librarian, and Mr. Carl 
B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library. 

Working with Mrs. Elizabeth Mac- 
Closkey, librarian, Sixth Service Command, 
it is planned to use the books collected in 
this drive to fill requests from any camp or 
hospital library in the Sixth Service Com- 
mand, and, requests from overseas. 

Libraries throughout the State are being 
designated to serve as collection points and 
librarians are being asked to “cull” the 
books given so as to weed out the not-so- 
useful titles. 

The men and women in the armed forces 


non-fiction, best sellers, classics and paper- 
bound pocket books. All should be in good 
physical condition. Non-useable books are 
to be sold for old paper and the money 
from such sales is to be used to buy books 
especially needed in the camp libraries. 


There are to be two depositories in the 
State—one at the Chicago Public Library 
and the other at the Illinois State Library. 
Librarians in Cook, DuPage, Kane, Ken- 
dall, Lake, McHenry and Will Counties are 
being asked to send the books they receive 
to the Chicago Public Library, while the 
librarians in the other counties in the State 
are asked to send their collections to the 
Illinois State Library. 


Posters will be available for distribution 





want good books, including fiction and and posting in each community. 


* *+ *£ *& * 


REPORT OF V. B. C., 1943* 


The national Victory Book Campaign was closed officially December 31, 1943, with 
a number of requests from camp librarians and men and women in the armed forces still 
to be filled. The supply of books available in the Illinois depositories at this time was 
practically exhausted and in order to take care of these requests, the Illinois Victory Book 
Campaign was planned for 1944. 

The final report of Illinois’ participation in the 1943 national book campaign show: 














Collected 
and “culled” In process Shipped 
State Headquarters (Illinois State Library)...... 147,637 3,000 77,192 
eS SN onc btn as. waeecee ee-wa weenie 1,050,000 50,000 350,000 
ME: Sroka pa Oak a kee ae Ae Rake Sakae 1,197,637 53,000 427,192 








In a letter from Neola Carew, Administrative Secretary, Victory Book Campaign, 
New York, she writes: “Our total collections have reached over seven and a half million 
with almost four and a half million distributed. I think we can all be proud of the 
splendid record made by V. B. C.” 

Indeed Illinois can well be proud of our record and in behalf of Ralph E. McCoy, 
the State Director of V. B. C., 1943 (now in the U. S. Army) we thank each librarian 
and staff, the library trustees and the library’s friends locally, who contributed time and 
strength as well as their individual abilities to make the book drive in our State such a 
success. 


* For 1942 reports see Iilinois Libraries, 1942, pp. 191-192; 291-292. 
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ON GENERAL READING* 


By Puineas L. Winpsor, Director Emeritus, University of Illinois 
Library and Library School 


MOST of my life has been lived with 
books and libraries, and I have with the 
years acquired a steadily increasing reali- 
zation of some of the educational and 
social values that come from the general 
reading of books. I mean not so much the 
use of books as aids to formal study, or 
professional advancement, or chiefly for 
factual information, but reading that is 
voluntary, even recreational, entertaining 
and somewhat desultory, and for what we 
call our general culture. 

Perhaps some of you, who are picked 
students, have had too little time for this 
latter sort of reading, and yet some of you 
may have reached your present status 
because you did take time for it. Each 
will know for himself with which group he 
belongs. Let me say that for such an ap- 
praisal I would include the reading of 
books first, but also some magazine and 
even occasional newspaper articles pre- 
senting ideas for the informational and 
literary values we usually look for in good 
books. You may have found these values 
also in some measure in pictorial and 
dramatic representation, which by the way, 
are often founded on a printed book. 


I recognize the rapid tempo of our living 
today and for a generation past, these years 
of the development of the radio, of sound 
recordings, the automobile, the movies and 
airplanes. Acknowledging everything that 
those remarkable achievements have done 
to improve many aspects of our daily liv- 
ing, I still hold to my belief that reading 
books, even thought reading seems a com- 
paratively poky occupation, nevertheless 
does, and will long continue to do, some- 
thing important for us, something which 
nothing else is likely to do so well. 


* Address before Phi Beta Kappa, at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Dec. 13, 1943. 


The making of the physical book has 
undergone many changes and improve- 
ments during the 500 years since printing 
with movable type began in Europe. 
Especially during the last 50 years, im- 
provements have appeared, notably in 
illustration and in manufacturing methods. 
Other more fundamental changes may 
come. Some invention may be perfected 
which will radically change the form of 
what we now know as a book. It may no 
longer be made of paper; and it may no 
longer use printers ink. But in any coun- 
try where authorship is free and uncen- 
sored, and reading is widespread and free, 
we are pretty sure to have the literary 
composition, the treatise, the story, the 
biography, the sermon, the essay, the his- 
torical account, much the same as now, in 
whatever physical form they come, so the 
values of general reading for the individual 
will persist. : 


What though the present form of the 
book may practically disappear? What 
though highly developed pictorial and 
dramatic presentations may meet the im- 
mediate needs of many people, and though 
speech recordings may become common? 
After many of the present difficulties at- 
tending the fullest use of these means of 
education are solved, yet the book is after 
all likely to remain, because it, better than 
any other device will still afford us the op- 
portunity of getting just the kind of read- 
ing we think we want, when we want it. 
Notwithstanding the importance of the 
newer inventions and methods for the pres- 
entation of ideas and information, books 
as we know them are still of great poten- 
tial value to most of us; furthermore they 
have always been closely associated with 
the kind of education and social under- 
standing, for which Phi Beta Kappa stands. 
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EDUCATION AND READING 


In the colonial days of our country the 
higher education offered, albeit often pri- 
marily for the training of ministers and 
leaders rather than for the people at large, 
was centered in each case about a collec- 
tion of books. With the development of 
our country and its new type of govern- 
ment, and increasing even down to the 
present time, the feeling has become ever 
stronger that widespread education and 
reading will make for a more intelligent 
electorate: that the resulting fuller de- 
velopment of all the people will help to 
perpetuate the essentials of our form of 
government. So we have established not 
only an universal system of free tax sup- 
ported schools for the young and are com- 
pelling attendance, but have also added 
free tax-supported libraries. States with 
many communities unblessed by such a free 
book collection are looked upon with scorn 
by states like Massachusettts which lead 
the nation in library mindedness. In other 
words, our American society has found it 
important to make books freely accessible 
to the many. By establishing free public 
libraries we have supplemented the work of 
the schools, and are not leaving the func- 
tion of book distribution in the hands of 
competitive commercial agencies alone. In 
consequence, books are easily accessible to 
us all in these days, without on the one 
hand any compulsion as to their use or, on 
the other hand, any censorship as to the 
kind of reading. 


The use we make of so remarkable a 
freedom in this still new country of ours is 
a nation-wide test of our faith in the 
fundamental worthwhi'eness of a continu- 
ing education for all in a democratic so- 
ciety. To the extent that we as individuals 
take advantage of this freedom we justify 
or fail to justify this American belief. 

From all the wealth of books around us, 
which should you read? I will not venture 
to suggest particular titles or programs for 
your reading. There are about 350 books 
in the University Library, and at least a 
few in nearly every public or college library 
you enter, giving lists of the world’s great 
books, the best sellers, lists of books for 
particular moods, and needs, often with 
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advice on how you should read. These 
books of advice are not alone for readers 
of English, but for readers of several 
foreign languages as well. 


However, no one person or book should 
tell you exactly what to read, though from 
many sources you can find valuable sug- 
gestions. Reading in what we call the lib- 
eral arts or the humanities, will not merely 
give you information, but also will give you 
much pleasure when you are well launched 
upon it. One subject or book will lead to 
another. Vistas will open. History, biog- 
raphy, travel, poetry, may give you enter- 
tainment and relaxation, as much as the 
best fiction. Science and technology for 
the layman is of late often presented in a 
manner fascinating to many of us. If you 
begin in some field of your own interest, 
whether of science or belles lettres, or 
social science, and deliberately try to dis- 
cover and follow connections with other 
fields, you will make progress toward a 
better understanding of all of them. 


After all, your own inclination is a good 
guide for you to follow in selecting books, 
but with much caution, as in other pur- 
suits. That is to say, you should control 
and influence your inclination and not be 
too lazy to read some kinds of books, even 
though your first reaction is against them. 
You will often be conscious of aversion to 
some books and desire for others; a reason- 
able number of times choose to read a book 
that looks difficult, or seems out of your 
range of present interest. Remember too, 
that the same book never has the same 
value for all who read it. Your own 
preparation for it and your personal bent 
of mind influence what you get from a 
book. 


pleasure, 


If what you read for recreation, or 
leaves a consciously good and 
satisfactory feeling in you, then that book 
was well worth your reading, whether or 
not it is looked upon as a great book, or is 
a best seller. We are all more or less 
sensitive to such feelings after finishing a 
book, and they should be recognized; to 
follow them will strengthen and cultivate 
your judgment in selecting books for your 
future reading. 
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Goop Booxs Leap Us 


Much of what one sees in print every 
day, is marked by a good deal of shallow- 
ness, or flippancy, or the spirit of just 
getting by with the poorly written, the 
merely propaganda, the merely exciting or 
merely dramatic. These characteristics ap- 
pear even in books, though less generally 
there than in newspapers and on the radio 
and in the movies. We are in danger of 
becoming trivial and made cheap and even 
vulgar, unless we make ourselves receptive 
to the better things in books, newspapers, 
the radio and the movie. Good books lead 
us away from the trivial and the cheap. 
They are one of the potentially encouraging 
and stimulating forces available to us all. 


You have heard, perhaps, that a truly: 


educated person should know “everything 
about something, and something about 
everything.” This is an aim not completely 
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to be encompassed, though perhaps it is a 
goal or ideal worth striving toward by some 
of you. Successful University work for 
three or four or more years, even though 
courses in many subjects are included, does 
not of itself make up a liberal education. 
It can be considered a foundation only, to 
be built upon further year by year. You 
are facing a complex and sadly confused 
world. You will perforce have to take the 
next thing as it comes, but you can be alert 
to try to weld together the things you al- 
ready know, and to fit into that the new 
knowledge as it comes to you. In prac- 
tically every stage of this process, you will 
find books that can help, and as you read 
and think about what you read, your un- 
derstanding of human values will widen 
and deepen, your intellectual life will grow 
richer, and your grasp of a general plan 
for your own living will become firmer. 


LIBRARY PATRONS 


You ARE ENTITLED TO PERSONAL ASSISTANCE 


The most valuable, and the most costly, 
asset of the Public Library is its profes- 
sionally trained personnel. Too often the 
library staff is considered to be a clerical 
force which does nothing but keep track of 
the books. There are, in addition to such 
necessary workers, trained assistants whose 
sole duty is to help you find the books or 
the answers you are looking for. The 
readers’ advisory service of the library is 
especially organized to help you find what 
you are looking for or else direct you to 
the member of the staff best qualified to 
do so. 

When you need help the readers’ assist- 
ants may appear busy, whereas they are 
simply engaged in routine work which is of 
secondary importance. Their first and 


chief duty is to serve you. A very impor- 

tant thing to remember in asking for as- 

sistance, and one that is frequently over- 

looked, is the matter of being very definite 

and very specific in explaining your needs. 

The main purpose of the public library is 

to get the right book into the right hands 

at the right time. It is your privilege and 

your right to expect the assistance you 
need in making this possible. 

From Foreword—‘“Effective Leadership; 

a Manual of Library 

Aids For the Successful 

Guidance of Organiza- 

tions and Their Offi- 

cers,” Youngstown and 

Mahoning County 

(Ohio) Public Library. 
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LIBRARY LITERATURE 


Catalog of Reprints in Series: 1943, 3rd 
edition. H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y., includ- 
ing supplement to be mailed spring, 1944. 

The publishers emphasize the fact that 
although the title page carries the same 
year (1943) as the third edition the data is 
twelve months later. The duplication of 
the date was necessitated by a change in 
the publishing schedule inaugurated for the 
benefit of subscribers. Future annual 
volumes will appear as early in the fall as 
the leading reprint publishers make their 
plans for the coming publishing year. A 
spring supplement will continue to be in- 
cluded in the subscription price. 

The new edition of the Catalog reflects 
the abnormal changes the war has wrought 
in publishing. The number of reprint-in- 
series publishers remains the same, thirty- 
four, but the number of imprints employed 
has dropped from ninety-five to eighty- 
seven. The total number of reprints avail- 
able as of November, 1943 is something less 
than the 8,000-10,000 listed in the third 
edition. In general, slow moving titles 
have been dropped and hoped-for better 
sellers have been added. 

The function of the Catalog remains un- 
changed. It is a buying tool designed to 
produce a profit. It is compiled for the 
careful buyer who wants to exhaust the re- 
print possibilities before placing an order. 
The Catalog discloses at a glance under an 
author entry, all reprints available for a 
given title. A book may be located by 
author, title, publisher, or name of series, 
and full buying information is given, price, 
publisher, size, binding, illustrator, (juve- 
niles), editor, compiler, etc. The Catalog 
of Reprints is eighty-five catalogs cumu- 
lated in two alphabets. 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Amer- 
ican Universities, 1942-1943,* completes 
the first decade of publication. And with 
this tenth volume, the number of disserta- 


*H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1943, 
buckram bound. 


tions included which had increased year by 
year to the beginning of the war, returns 
again to practically the number contained 
in the first issue. This is without saying 
due to war conditions, not the least of 
which is the shortage of staff in the dean’s 
offices, resulting in incomplete information, 
as well as a diminished number of disserta- 
tions to be included. 

However the volume will be useful as its 
fellows in making available information 
concerning dissertations accepted during the 
1942-1943 college year. 

One new university has joined the ranks 
of those whose dissertations are recorded. 
And this number contains one new feature, 
the placing of a symbol after the names of 
those universities in the italic substitles in 
main list, that publish abstracts of the dis- 
sertations accepted by them. This both 
saves considerable typesetting, and enables 
the readers to find such abstracts whether 
they appeared before or after this volume 
was published. 

Public Library Finance and Accounting, 
by Edward A. Wight. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1943. 140 p._ tables, 
diagrams, forms. Cloth. 


“The public library is a business enter- 
prise,” says Edward A. Wight in the Intro- 
duction to this book. As such, its financial 
affairs can and should be conducted accord- 
ing to the best modern business practices. 
This is the premise underlying this new 
American Library Association publication, 
written by the former holder of an A. L. A. 
fellowship. “The present study,” says Mr. 
Wight, “is an effort to apply some of the 
general theory of governmental finance and 
accounting to the public library.” 

The new book is a practical manual that 
will be useful to all library administrators. 
It shows how, by good financial reporting 
and by forceful budget requests, financial 
support can be geared to the demands of 
the library’s program. It indicates methods 
for making a library’s financial apparatus 


ae 
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more efficient, more meaningful to appro- 
priating bodies, and more productive of 
significant information. By making ques- 
tions of tax support and library income 
clear, the book helps librarians in their 
presentation appeals to trustees, citizens, 
and officials. 

Two chapters, “Building the Budget” and 
“Operating the Budget,” will prove 
permanently helpful to both beginning and 
established librarians. Few institutions 
would not profit by setting up and operat- 
ing under carefully planned budgets. 
Treated with clarity and imagination are 
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sections on the “meaning of a budget,” 
various budget classification schemes, 
budget policy, how to prepare the budget, 
long-term planning, budgetary machinery, 
monthly and annual reports, revisions, and 
audits. 

Final chapters on library accounting 
methods provide a handbook for library 
bookkeepers. The systems suggested are 
adapted to large and small institutions. 
More than 30 tables and figures illustrate 
accepted practices and techniques; many 
forms are reproduced, and a “Glossary of 
Accounting Terminology” is included. 


WHAT IS THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY? 


The Illinois State Library is a collection of 212,839 books and bound magazines; 
295,152 documents and pamphlets; 29,146 pictures; 797 current periodicals, and approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 archival documents, organized to aid in the work of public and school 
libraries of the State, to serve legislators, state officials and employees. Its books are 
available direct to individuals and communities where there is no public library. 


WHY IS IT NECESSARY? 


Books are a fundamental part of education. The success of our democratic govern- 
ment is dependent upon the spread of education and the diffusion of knowledge. 
Modern industry recognizes the library as its handmaiden and the library’s recreational 
functions are well known. 


HOW ARE ITS BOOKS LOANED? 


A letter or post card, giving the author, title or subject, will bring to the person re- 
questing State Library service, material to suit his needs, if he will pay the transportation 
charges. Collections of books are loaned to schools and communities under the same 
arrangement. Librarians who use inter-library loans from the State Library can more 
adequately satisfy every legitimate demand of their patrons. 


WHO USES ITS COLLECTIONS? 


Parents and children, young and old, farmer and city resident—all ages and occupa- 
tions were represented in the 15,683 reqpests received from July 1 through December 
30, 1943. The housewife receives equal consideration with the research worker; the 
gardener’s request may take more time than the pastor’s—but queries of all types are 
grist in the library mill. 

—Adapted from Oregon State Library leaflet, Sept., 1942. 
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What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 


January 7, 1944. 
The Editor 
Illinois Libraries 
Illinois State Library 
Springfield, Illinois. 

The Symposium in your December issue 
“We Had the Summer Session at Illinois” 
was naturally of great interest to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School Faculty. 
It is gratifying to learn that the short 
courses in Library Science, given here from 
time to time in the past, have filled such a 
distinct need and that former students are 
making important cortributions to the 
profession. 


A revival of the short courses has been 
under consideration by the Library School 
Faculty since last fall, and the decision was 
then reached to inaugurate the program 
again in the coming summer term if justi- 
fied by the enrollment. We have not felt 
that there is a sufficiently large group of 
prospective students to make it practicable 
to teach the courses each summer, but we 
are of the opinion that the program should 
be offered every third or fourth year. 


It is expected that the several short 
courses to be offered in the 1944 summer 
session will cover classification and catalog- 
ing, book selection, library work with chil- 
dren, reference service, and library admin- 
istration. Tentative plans are to begin the 
short course June 26, simultaneously with 
the regular summer school term and to 
have them run for six weeks. 


Further announcements concerning this 
program will be issued in the near future. 
Meantime, any librarians or prospective 
librarians interested in registering for the 
session are invited to write to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School at Urbana 


in order that we may be able to gauge the 
probable enrollment. 
R. B. Downs, Director, 
University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana, IIl. 





STATE ARCHIVIST HONORED 


MarGarRet C. Norton, Illinois State 
Archivist, was elected president of the So- 
ciety of American Archivists at the annual 
meeting held ‘in Princeton, N. J., Nov. 16, 
1943. 





UNIVERSITY AGRICULTURAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


All popular magazines about homes and 
gardens have been publishing articles on 
Victory Gardens, home canning, preserving 
fruits and vegetables by drying and all 
other methods. Usually somewhere in the 
article will be the suggestion that the 
reader write to the College of Agriculture 
of his own State University to learn specific 
facts about soil, climate, the proper seeds 
for the local conditions, etc. The College 
of Agriculture and Experiment Station of 
the University of Illinois at Urbana is one 
of the leading schools in this matter of 
authentic published material. The various 
Extension activities provide a wide variety 
of types of material included in the publi- 
cations, of value to many different people 
interested in different subjects. 

It is possible to get a quite extensive 
library of pamphlets still in print or to be 
added to the mailing list to receive future 
additions. The material in some instances 
is written particularly to rural people, 
farmers and their families. Libraries 
serving a township or a rural area will be 
particularly interested; or libraries wishing 
to reach a rural area which is populated by 
potential library users. However there are 
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many pamphlets and leafiets that will be of 
interest to city people too, especially those 
dealing with gardens and canning. 

Plan for proper display and promotion of 
the use of these excellent publications and 
write the University; ask for the list of 
publications in print; ask also to be added 
to the mailing list to receive future issues. 
Address the request to Miss Anna C. 
Glover, Editor, Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Extension Service, University 
of Illinois, College of Agriculture, Urbana. 





A TRIBUTE TO M. M. LASBURY 


In the passing of M. M. Lasbury, the 
Griggsville Public Library has lost one of 
its most faithful and valued friends. For 
the past thirty-nine years Mr. Lasbury has 
been an active member of the Library 
Board. During this time he has had charge 
of the building and grounds, supervising all 
repairs and changes. In length of service 
he is second only to John Felmley, who 
served on the board for 48 years. 

Such devotion to public service is rare. 
Mr. Lasbury’s cheery optimism carried the 
board over many a discouragement. Like 
Mr. Felmley, he was a deep reader, reading 
all the biography, science, travel and his- 
tory which the Library contains. In the 
Library, as in so many phases of com- 
munity life, it will be hard to fill the 
vacancy which the death of our friend, Mr. 
Lasbury, has left. 

—Griggsville Press, Nov. 24, 1943. 





WARNING TO ALL LIBRARIES 


Be sure all technicalities of the Muni- 
cipal Budget Act are followed, that all de- 
tails in making and certifying the library 
levy are exactly correct. Attention to these 
details will prevent any major tax-payer 
from challenging the levy and thus curtail- 
ing the library income perhaps in damaging 
proportions. This has happened frequently 
in the last few years much to the regret of 
the libraries and school districts involved. 
Be on guard and watch all these details. 
Don’t let it happen to your library! 
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CONFERENCE ON COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


On February 19 a conference of the offi- 
cers of state-wide organizations will be held 
at 1:00 P. M. at the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel in Springfield to discuss ways and 
means of assisting local communities in 
more effectively uniting local resources to 
meet community problems. Invitations 
sent out by the chairman of the conference, 
Mr. Leslie E. Brown, were also signed by: 

Mr. Robert B. Browne, 

Director Extension Division, University 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Vernon L. Nickell, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Wallace W. Clark, 

President, Illinois Welfare Association. 
Miss Helene H. Rogers, 
Assistant State Librarian. 

Mr. Robert Cole, 
Executive Secretary, 
Board Association. 


Illinois School 


Mr. Irving Pearson, 
Executive Secretary, Illinois Education 


Association. 

Mr. David E. Lindstrom, 
Chairman, Illinois Rural Education 
Committee. 


Mr. Ralph McCallister, 
Director, Chicago Adult Education 
Council. 
and have been sent to more than ninety 
state-wide organizations. 

The call for the conference has grown out 
of informal discussions in many parts of the 
state among many different individuals. 
From these discussions it became evident 
that a number of communities were in- 
terested in trying to coordinate the many 
excellent plans and programs which were 
being proposed by single organizations in 
their locality. It has become increasingly 
clear to community leaders that much more 
comprehensive solutions of local problems 
which are arising can be met by cooper- 
ative action among all interested groups. 
Many local communities are eager to un- 
dertake cooperative activities and merely 
await some stimulus, and perhaps assist- 
ance, from their state organizations. 
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The executive boards of the Illinois 
Adult Education Association and the Chi- 
cago Adult Education Council met together 
in December to discuss this problem and 
agreed to initiate this state-wide conference. 
Officers of eight other groups indicated a 
willingness to adjoin in the invitation; and 
so the conference itself has become a co- 
operative venture. 

The program of the conference will in- 
clude brief statements on the types of 
problems to be faced at the community 
level as the war reaches its climax and 
comes to an end, the need for local in- 
itiative and cooperation in solving those 
problems, examples of the works of success- 
ful community councils, and consideration 
of proposals for action by state-wide groups 
in stimulating cooperative action at the 
local level. Enthusiastic responses have 
already come from business and manufac- 
turing groups, educational groups, welfare 
groups, colleges, departments of the state 
government, librarians, colored groups, 
municipal organizations, and bar associa- 
tions. 

Accounts of the meeting will be pub- 
lished in future issues of J/linois Libraries. 





FELLOWSHIPS 


The University of Chicago will offer 
three fellowships of $1,000 each for the 
academic year 1944-45 for advanced study 
in its Graduate Library School. The fel- 
lowships are awarded by the President on 
the recommendation of the Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships. Applications 
must be in the hands of the Dean of the 
Graduate Library School on or before 
March 10, 1944. 

The following attainments are required. 

a) The possession of a Bachelor’s Degree 
equivalent to that conferred by leading col- 
leges and universities. 

b) Completion of at least one year in an 
accredited library school. 

c) At least one year of library experience 
under approved conditions. 

In addition to the above requirements 
special consideration will be given to pub- 
lications and manuscripts showing ability 
on the part of candidates to conduct 
original studies. 
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Forms to be used in making application 
for admission, and for fellowships, may be 
obtained by writing the graduate Library 
School, The University of Chicago. 





CONTEST 


“Pioneer Pattern for the Nation of To- 
morrow” is the subject of an essay contest 
sponsored by the American Legion Aux- 
iliary and open to junior and senior high 
school students in every state in the Union, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii 
and Panama. 

Pioneering in the field of library service 
is one of the great needs for the nation of 
tomorrow. Why not use the opportunity 
this essay contest offers to interest young 
people, their parents and members of the 
American Legion Auxiliary in library needs 
of the nation? 

Colorful posters announcing conditions of 
the contest have been prepared and may be 
obtained without charge for posting on 
bulletin boards in libraries and _ school 
rooms. A reading list may also be secured 
on request as an aid for young people en- 
tering the contest. 

The Illinois contest ends April ist, and 
the national contest ends May Ist. 

Address inquiries to the Illinois Division 
of the American Legion Auxiliary, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 





DIRECTORY OF VISUAL AIDS 


A new type directory-catalog of the 
ready reference type classifying a wide 
range of slidefilms and motion pictures 
“To Help Instructors” —is announced by 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit (11), Mich., and a 
copy will be sent free to any library or 
librarian upon request. 

By a system of indexing, cross-indexing 
and classifying the instructor is enabled to 
more quickly locate the study subject 
wanted by a mere flip of the page. Pre- 
views of each subject are provided in the 
form of large illustrations reproduced 
directly from the films themselves. Infor- 
mation also is given as to the best types of 
projectors to use for various teaching 
purposes. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in Nov. - Dec., 1943 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 





Illinois—Agricultural experiment station 

Bul.: no. 497 Marketing the Ill. apple 
crop, by J. W. Lloyd & V. A. Ekstrom; 
Effect of contour farming on soil & 
surface water losses, by R. S. Stauffer 
& C. A. Van Doren; Effect of crop 
residues on runoff & erosion, by C. A. 
Van Doren & R. S. Stauffer; Exp. oat 
strains outdo new standard varieties, 
by G. H. Dungan & W. L. Burlison; 
Prairie, a new variety of soft red 
winter wheat for Ili., by O. T. Bon- 
nett; Suggested wartime emergency 
plans for conserving tires, trucks & 
manpower in hauling milk from farm 
to market, by R. W. Bartlett & R. J. 
Mutti. 1943. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Reports of cases: v. 319, 1943. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Credit union news: v. 1, no. 3, Oct. 1, 
1943; Mo. bul.: v. 19, no. 7, Oct. 1; 
Report Ill. credit unions, 1942; State- 
ment of expenses of 63d G. A., regular 
sess., convened Jan. 6, adjourned Je 30, 
1943. 


Illinois—Civil service commission 
State jobs open . . . 1943. 


Illinois—Commerce commission — Rates & 
research section 
Mo. summary of electric sales in IIL, 
Sept. & Oct.; Mo. summary of gas 
sales in IIl., Sept. & Oct.; Prel. rept of 
electric sales to ultimate consumers, 
Oct. & Nov. 1943. 


Illinois—Court of claims 
Repts of cases argued & determined: v. 
12, 1943; Rules of the Court of claims 
. as rev. & in force Jan. 1, 1944. 
1943. 


Illinois—Examining board 
Questions for limited state elementary 
certificates, Nov. 19, 1943. 


Illinois—Finance, Dept of 
Appropriations regular sess. 63d G. A. 
(Vetoed items & acts excluded), bien- 
nium 1943-1945. 1943. 


Illinois—Geological survey 

Chicago areal geologic maps, no. 1-22; 
Ill. petroleum: no. 47, Oct. 16; Oil & 
gas drilling rept: mo. 84-85, Oct. & 
Nov.; Rept of investigations: no. 89 
Water flooding of oil sands in IIl., by 
F. Squires & A. H. Bell; no. 90 High- 
purity dolomite in Ill., by H. B. Will- 
man. 


Illinois—Governor’s committee on veterans’ 
rehabilitation & employment 
Ill. meets its veteran responsibility. 1943. 


Illinois — Handicapped children, Commis- 
sion for 
Epileptic child in Ill; Second annual 
Governor’s conference on exceptional 
children, Dec. 13, 1943. 


Illinois—Highways, Div. of 
Service bul.: nos. 19-21, Nov. 1-19, 1943; 
Tabulation of bids received Oct. 26, 
1943. 


Illinois—Labor, Dept of 
The Ill. labor bul.: v. 4, nos. 2-4, Aug.- 
Oct. 1943. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 

An Act to amend sections 1, 2, 2%, 3, 
. Tse WH 8 Bm We. Te 
13%, 14%, 14%, 16, 17 & 19 of the 
Old age assistance act, approved June 
29, 1943, as amended; Business corpo- 
ration act, 1943; Civil administrative 
code & the standardize state position 
titles & salary rates . . . July 1, 1943; 
General not for profit corporation act, 
1944; Ill. beauty culture act, 1943; IIl. 
insurance code, 1943; Ill. securities 
law, reprint as of Sept. 1, 1943; Laws 
of the state of Ill. enacted by the 63d 
G. A. at the regular biennial sess., v. 








1 & 2, 1943; Motor fuel tax law, 1943; 
Oil inspection act, 1943; Veterinary 
medicine & surgery act, 1943. 


Illinois—Public ‘aid commission 
Official bul.: nos. 51-53, Nov. 16-Dec. 
15; Summary of public assistance; July 
30, Sept. 27, Oct. 5 & 29, Dec. 3, 1943. 


Illinois—Public health, Dept of 

Amendments to “Manual & outline of 
procedure for health officers for the 
control of communicable diseases,” rev. 
& in force on & after Oct. 1, 1941; 
Catalog of ed. health circ. (listed by 
subject), Dec. 1943; Ill. health mes- 
senger: v. 15, nos. 20-23, Oct. 15-Dec. 
1; Public health library, Sept. supp.; 
Your own story, by Marion L. Faegre. 
1943. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Supt of 
Cir. ser. A: no. 7, Health & physical ed., 
course of study for the rural schools, 
Sept. 1943; Ed. press bul.: nos. 376- 
7, Nov.-Dec. 1943. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Dept of 
Welfare bul.: v. 34, nos. 10-11, Oct.- 
Nov.; 1943. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Dept of—Research 
& statistics div. 
Statistical summary for Sept. & Oct. 
1943. 


Illinois—Public works, Dept of 
Ill. public works: v. 1, no. 1, Autumn 
issue, 1943; State parks & memorials, 
1943. 


Illinois—Registration & education, Dept of 
Registered real estate brokers as of July 
1943. 


Illinois-—Revenue, Dept of 
Rules & regulations of Dept of revenue 
relating to Ill. liquor control act; Rules 
& regulations relating to the retailers’ 
occupation tax act, July 1943 ed. 1943. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 
Official list of state & county officers of 
Ill., Dec. 1943; Primary & election 
calendar, IIl., 1944; Reciprocal guide to 
motor vehicles, Ill., 1943. 


Illinois—Small loans, Div. of 
Analysis of reports filed by personal 
finance companies . . . 1942. 
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Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: v. 5, nos. 7-8, Nov.- 
Dec. 1943. 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Docket Supreme court of IIl., Nov. term, 
1943; Ill. official reporter: v. 384, nos. 
1-4, Nov. 10-Dec. 22, 1943. 


Illinois—Tax commission 
County government in IIl. (reprinted 
from 23d-24th annual reports, 1941- 
1942); Report: 23d & 24th, assessment 
years 1941 & 1942. 1943. 


Illinois—Treasurer 
Mo. report: Sept. 30-Nov. 30, 1943. 


Illinois—University 
Ill. biological monographs: v. 19, no. 4, 
The embryology of larix, by J. M. 
Schopf; Univ. of Ill. reference folder, 
corrections Nov. 1, 1943 to 6th annual 
issue of Nov. 1, 1942. 


Illinois—Univ.—Agr. ext. service 
Ill. farm economics: no. 101, Oct. 1943. 
Illinois—Univ.—Comptroller 
Report for the year ended June 30, 1943. 
Illinois—Univ.—Ext. service in agr. & home 
economics 
Chinese cabbage, by L. A. Somers; Circ.: 
no. 561 Lespedeza, its place in IIl. 
agr., by O. H. Sears & W. L. Burlison; 
no. 563 Winter wheat varieties in IIl., 
by G. H. Dungan; The fall victory 
garden, by L. A. Somers; Iil. extension 
news-messenger: v. 7, no. 10-11, Oct.- 
Nov.; Making & using a cheesecloth 
duster, by L. A. Somers; Planning, 
managing & judging victory garden 
shows & exhibitions, by L. A. Somers; 
Storing vegetables for winter use. 
1943. 


Illinois state academy of science 
Transactions: v. 36, no. 1, Sept. 1943. 
Papers presented at 36th annual meet- 
ing, Jacksonville, Il!l., May 1943. 
Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter: v. 29, nos. 31-38, 
ct. 29-Dec. 18, 1943. 


Illinois war council 
Defense news: Oct., no. 17; Nov., nos. 
1-5, 8-14; Dec., nos. 1-3, 5-10; II. 
mobilizes: v. 2, no. 6, Nov. 1, 1943; 
Stop fires before they start . . . 1943. 
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PROTECTION OF COUNTY RECORDS BY 
MICROPHOTOGRAPHY 


C. KENNETH BLoop, Field Visitor for Archives 


FEDERAL, State and local governments 
as well as libraries, museums, universities, 
banks and business institutions, have re- 
corded papers, books, and records from 
irreplaceable ancient documents to yester- 
day’s current happenings on microfilm. 


This phase of photography is not new. 
In 1870 during the seige of Paris, Dagron, 
a photographer, printed messages for the 
pigeon post on large sheets and photo- 
graphically reduced them in size on film, 
that being the first recorded use of micro- 
film for documentary reproduction. A strip 
of this original film is still good and is at 
present in the Library of Congress, thus 
helping to prove the aging qualities of 
film. Present day film is made from 
cellulose acetate base, coated with specially 
developed fine grain emulsion, which has 
proven to be a tough unbreakable ma- 
terial, and accelerated aging tests made by 
the National Bureau of Standards have 
shown that acetate film if well made, prop- 
erly developed and fixed, is as stable as 
paper used for permanent records. This 
cellulose acetate is used in the making of 
plastics and plays an important part in 
office routine of modern business. 

An Act was passed at the 1943 session of 
the General Assembly which authorizes 
county officials under supervision of their 
county boards, to substitute microfilm 
copies of records for the originals of 
records later than 1870 which have been on 
file ten years or more. This Act also pro- 
vides that original records, papers and 
documents dated or executed prior to the 
year 1870 may be microfilmed, and the 
original records, papers and documents may 
be deposited in the Archives Department 
of the Illinois State Library if the county 


is no longer able to care for such originals. 
The Illinois State Library shall provide 
counties depositing any such _ records, 
papers and documents with it, a photo- 
static copy or microfilm copy of each such 
record, paper or document. 

This Illinois Act also provides that: 
“Any such reproduction shall be deemed to 
be an original record for all purposes, in- 
cluding introduction in evidence in all 
courts or administrative agencies. A tran- 
script, exemplification or certified copy 
thereof shall, for all purposes _ recited 
therein, be deemed to be a transcript, ex- 
emplification, or certified copy of the 
original.” 

The courts have upheld the principle of 
substitution of photographic reproductions 
for original documents. They have ruled 
that such reproductions can be admitted as 
evidence where the circumstances establish 
that the destruction was free from suspicion 
on intended fraud and/or were made in the 
regular course of business.* 

The county officials through their own 
organization, sponsored the present ap- 
proved Act, authorizing the use of micro- 
photography insofar as it is applicable to 
their record requirements. Federal and 
State Governments have made use of 
microphotography for reducing the 
bulk of records which because of the in- 
crease in the numbers of records, especially 
because of the war, the storage problem 
has become one of tremendous proportion 
and had to be given immediate thought. 
After a careful study of the record laws it 


* (Funk v. United States, 290 U. S. 372, 381); 
(Tobin v. Knoggs) (No. 10196)—107 S. W. 2nd 
677; (Hoblit v. Howser) (1912) 171 Ill. App. 
ae 22; (Smith-Hurd Illinois Annotated Statutes, 

h. 51 Sec. 3); (Specktor v. Victory Insurance 
Ge) (1925) 282 Pa. 429-433. 
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is clearly shown that most county records 
are records which protect the citizenship 
and property rights of individuals which 
cannot be destroyed and before any 
original records are destroyed it should be 
shown that they do not fall into this classi- 
fication. At the request of the presidents 
of the county and circuit clerks’ associa- 
tions, the Archives Department of the IIli- 
nois State Library collected data from those 
officials as to what records, if any, would be 
suitable for destruction after filming. The 
opinions of ninety per cent of these county 
officials and a study of the laws indicate 
that there seems to be comparatively little 
possibility at present of reducing the bulk 
of county records through the substitution 
of microfilm copies for original records. In 
contrast, federal and state records are 
largely administrative records which accu- 
mulate as a by-product of enforcing cer- 
tain laws and such administrative records 
have little value after a certain time. 


PRESERVATION OF RECORDS 


The county officials think in terms of in- 
surance against loss when they use micro- 
film copies for the preservation of their 
records against the hazards of fire, flood, 
aging and theft. Wabash County was the 
first county in the state to take the lead 
in microfilming their county records, and a 
number of other counties at the present 
time have their records on film or are con- 
templating doing so as soon as the war will 
permit. Wabash County after a compre- 
hensive survey photographed the essential 
documents necessary to protect title to all 
real property in said county. Citizens of 
all counties feel that when they pay their 
fees for recording of instruments they are 
entitled to expect all possible reasonable 
protection for the preservation of the orig- 
inal records. Original deeds and mortgages 
held by individuals are of no effect until 
they are recorded. 


It is unnecessary to go outside the 
boundaries of our own state to show the 
disastrous results caused from fires and 
floods in the destruction of county records. 
Over fifty per cent of all the court houses 
have either had one or more disastrous fires 
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destroying most of their records, the 
greatest single example in Illinois history is 
the destruction of all Cook County records 
in the Chicago fire of 1871. More recently 
the Brown County Court House burned at 
Mt. Sterling in 1939. Fortunately the fire 
occurred in the daytime and most records 
were saved, although the records of the 
Superintendent of Schools were entirely 
destroyed. In 1936-1937 disastrous floods 
swept through our Southern counties border- 
ing in or near the various rivers, causing 
havoc and destroying many of the valuable 
records in the various court houses. 


In Pulaski County, according to W. W. 
Waite, County Clerk, most all of the 
County Clerk’s records were in the flood, 
but most of them have been cleared and 
dried and are in usable condition at the 
present time. In the Circuit Clerk’s office 
of Charles E. Adams the records of the 
Circuit Clerk and Recorder were mostly 
saved, especially those on the first floor, 
although those in the basement were in the 
flood and are still in very bad condition. 

Even after the records have been dried 
and cleaned to restore them to apparent 
good condition, within a few years the 
paper begins to show deterioration and the 
inks of fading. The original records will 
soon become unusable and should be tran- 
scribed or photographed. The photostatic 
and microfilm copying is the more accurate 
and infinitely cheaper than transcribing by 
hand or typewriter. 


INDIANA STATE LIBRARY 


Our sister state, Indiana, has done ex- 
tensive microfilming of county records in 
counties along the Ohio River through a 
program of the Indiana State Library 
under the direction of the Historical 
Records Survey in 1936, which therefore, 
resulted subsequently in the preservation of 
many of their records for posterity when 
the originals were destroyed in the same 
flood of 1936-37. 


This same condition exists in other coun- 
ties and through the cooperation of the 
Archives Department of the Illinois State 
Library, photostatic copies of several 


records which had gone through the flood, 
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as well as those deteriorating from other 
causes, were made and are now being used 
by the county officials. There were several 
cases in which the original record was so 
far gone that any additional handling or 
use would have made it valueless to the 
county, thus causing the citizens of said 
counties to prove through the courts their 
property and _ citizenship rights. One 
county official estimated that if the original 
records were destroyed for land titles in 
any one county in the state, the taxpayers 
would have to pay thousands of dollars in 
tracing titles to their property, as well as 
taking the time of several circuit court 
judges years to handle the cases. The 
records of Hardin County were all de- 
stroyed by fire before 1894; therefore, in 
one instance it has been shown that be- 
cause of this the citizens have had a great 
deal of trouble in the transferring of land 
titles, a specific case being one in which a 
lawyer of said county had two lots left to 
him in his father’s will. This lawyer has 
been in Court five times to date, to show 
cause and prove ownership to the titles to 
said property, thus costing him much time 
and money. 


The State Library has a program for 
copying historical records, and for assisting 
county officials in planning for the copying 
of records from the insurance angle, and 
the substitution of microfilm copies for the 
originals, as a means of reducing the bulk 
of records. The use of microfilm copies of 
county records as a means of concentrating 
historical source material at the State 
Capitol is mecessary because county 
archives are the repositories for the most 
significant social science research material 
and the nature of county archives is such 
that the original records should, if prac- 
tical, be retained in the county. There is 
a very definite demand for historical in- 
formation which can only be found in 
county records. Not only are county seats 
far apart and hard to reach, but the county 
officials have neither the space nor time to 
assist persons wishing to do research in old 
The State Library at the 
present time is assisting the counties in the 
copying of the oldest Illinois records. 


county records. 
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INSURANCE AGAINST Loss 


Protection of county records through 
microfilm copies is the cheapest form of in- 
surance against complete loss in case the 
originals were destroyed, and makes pos- 
sible reproduction of the records. The IIli- 
nois State Library does not wish to com- 
pete with commercial concerns’ which 
specialize in microphotography. However, 
war conditions make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to procure commercial service of 
this sort and in the meantime it is co- 
operating at the request of several counties 
in the microfilming of their records. Vari- 
ous officials, the County, Probate and Cir- 
cuit Clerk and Recorders’ Associations, 
asked the Archival Extension Service to 
assist them in selecting documents for 
filming in the various county offices. The 
Illinois State Library, through its field 
visitor for Archives, contacted most of the 
County, Probate and Circuit Clerk and 
Recorders in the state and, secured their 
suggestions of what records they considered 
the most valuable from a legal, permanent 
and historical point of view. Although 
the value of many records consists solely 
of the information contained in them, the 
form in which it is recorded and the order 
in which they are filed, all of which is 
preserved in microfilm copies, there are also 
many records in which some value is in- 
herent in the originals and which should 
not be disposed of even though microfilm 
copies have been made and the concensus 
of opinion was that the bulk of county 
records should be kept. They suggested 
that their mutual interests in proposing the 
microfilm of any of their records with a 
view to some other disposition of the 
originals would not be served. They there- 
fore recommend that the following docu- 
ments be insured by means of microfilm 
copies: 

CouNnTY CLERK’s RECORDS 


Supervisor’s Records 
Vital Statistics Records 
Births before 1916 
Marriage Records 
Deaths 
County Court Records 
Criminal, Chancery and Common Law 
Records 
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Tax Judgment, Forfeiture, and Sale Rec- 
ords 

Insanity Records [for authority to sign 
deeds, etc.] 

Collector’s Books for 10 years back 

Special assessment records 

Drainage districts (paying) 

Special types of records which may be 
found in a particular county 


PROBATE CLERK’S RECORDS 


Probate Records 

Probate Journal 

Estate, Conservatorship or Guardianship 
Records 

Appraisement Records 

Will Records 

Inventory Records 

Administrator’s, Executor’s, Conservator’s 
and Guardian’s Records 

Indexes 


RECORDER’s RECORDS 


Land Records 
Deed Records 
Plats 
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Indexes—Grantor and Grantee 

Tract Index of Land Records 

Entry Books 

Certificate of Sale & Redemption Records 

Unemployment Compensation Sales Tax 
Records 

Index of Liens 

Leases 
Oil and Gas Records 
Records of Leases 

U. S. Land Patent Records 

Release Records 

Mortgages 

Mortgage & Mortgagor Indexes 

Chattel Mortgages, Chattel Mortgage In- 
dexes or Chattel Entry Books are recom- 
mended not to be put on film 


Circuit CLERK’s RECORDS 
Circuit Court Records 
Record of Court Proceedings 
Papers filed in proceedings (Chancery 

Cases on film because they affect titles 
of land) 

Judgment and Execution Dockets 

Indexes 

Fee Books 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY CLERKS 


THE Illinois State Library, through its The other officers of the County Clerks’ 
archival extension service, works closely Association are: 

ith the Illinois Association of Count 
yi . : : 7 Vice-President: Mr. Samuel A. Mullinix, 
Clerks and its members in studying their 


County Clerk Rock Island County, Rock 
record problems. This association, through — siaiaanie ee 


; E Island. 

its President, Mr. John Hillen, has pledged 

continued cooperation with the State Li- Secretary-Treasurer: Ada McGurk, County 
brary in its archival program. Clerk Ogle County, Oregon. 








President: Mr. John Hillen, County Clerk 
Warren County, Monmouth. 





